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Choose the finest from 


When your gift is 
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AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


F or Christmas, for weddings, or any occasion when you 
think of a gift for a loved one you can be sure that 
the Oxford imprint represents the highest quality in 
both craftsmanship and materials. The Custodian’s 
Certificate is your guarantee of complete textual accuracy. 


Three fine gift editions in 
the popular Handy Size* are 


07310 White Moroccoette, washable, limp. Gift 
boxed. Specify Baptismal, Confirmation or Mar- 


riage Certificate. $4.50 
07316 French Morocco, limp, in black, blue, or 
red. $5.50 


07333x Morocco, hand grained, limp, gold fillet, 
Oxford India paper; %” thick. 

This style is also available in blue (07334x), 
maroon (07336x), and red (07337x). $8.00 


All styles have round corners, 
gold edges and gold cross. 


Oxford Prayer Books are available in three sizes 
and a wide range of styles and colors priced 
from $2.25 to $14.00 


%3%% x 5% x Ye” 


b ford OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PARISH BULLET ENs 


For Special Occasions 


episcopal 


Episcopal Church Seal 

The Presiding Bishop 

Advent Corporate Communion 
United Thank Offering 

The Episcopalians by Aaron Bohrod 


For Christmas 


Virgin and Child. Full color repro- 
duction of early thirteenth century 
French statue 


The Adoration of the Shepherds by 


Giorgione 


Order by number. 


should accompany all orders. 


Teo E 
281 Park Avenue South 


ig) 
359 


929 
1219 


140 


240 


Religious Paintings 


Flight into Egypt — Gerard David 
Christ Appearing to His Mother — 
Van der Weyden 

Mission of the Apostles — Valencian 
St. Christopher with the Christ Child 
fifteenth century wood cut 

The Calling of the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Andrew — di Buoninsegna 
The Temptation of Christ—di Buonin- 
segna 


Price $1 per 100 
Remittance made payable to Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer, 


NAD eo WN eae 


Do not send currency. 


OO; (Uae Gahan 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Hol 
Bible 


REFERENCE EDITION 


CONCORDANCE 


Now...an RSV Bible that brings even 
greater understanding of God’s Word 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLE 


Thislong-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make read- 
ing the Bible more spiritually rewarding than ever before. 

Over 75,000 center umn references have been added to 
the already clear, easy-to-understand RSV text of this 
Bible. Some listings refer you to other passages having 
a common theme. Others illustrate the meaning of a verse, 
complete the thought, or indicate its outcome. 

To help you find verses where a particular word or 


name appears, there is a /92-f 1g CONCISE CON ordance and [ist 


of proper names. And there are twelve maps in color with 
which you can trace Biblical journeys. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in 
cloth and leathers also help make this an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and 
treasure for years. 

‘The new RSV Concordance Reference Bible will make 
a perfect Christmas gift for your loved ones as well as a 


handsome and important addition to your home library. 


There are seven handsome editions from which to choose 


#4800X (shown at top of page): 
Maroon buckram over boards; references 
India paper; leatheroid spine; 
headband; 2-color dust jacket; 
less than 144” thick..... $9.00 


#4807 X, 4807XR. Black or red 
genuine leather; India paper; » 


limp style; round corners; gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 


less than 144” thick... .$12.50 


ALL EDITIONS HAVE... 


e Over 75,000 center column 


e 192-page concise concordance 
e List of proper names 

e 12 maps in full color 

e More than 1,500 pages 


e All bindings stamped in 
genuine gold 


e 3-color presentation page 
e Easy-to-read type 
e 51/2 x 85/16” page size 


#4808X, 4808XR (not pictured). 
Beautiful de luxe edition; black 
or red genuine cowhide; Nelson 
Super-Thin  Indopaque paper; 
seml-overlappingcovers;round 
corners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 
Chick! ten awake eS 17250 


#4868X, 4868XR. Superbly 
crafted, de luxe edition; red 
or black genuine morocco; 
leather-lined; Nelson Super-T hin 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlap- 
ping covers;round corners, gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
only 13/16” thick ..... $22.50 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


AS CLOSE AS 
YOUR TELEPHONE 
THE MAN FROM EMKAY 


You can depend on your Emkay 
representative not only for the finest 
candles and accessories, but to be readily 
available when needed. That’s because 
your Emkay man is a resident 
representative ... able to fulfill all 

your candle requirements in about the 
time it takes to make a phone call. 


} Equally important, the Emkay name 

on the products he sells is your assurance 
of candles that burn clean and smooth — 
of merchandise correct in all respects — 
at prices that represent the greatest 
value in the field today. 


Mail coupon today for complete details. 


Candler 


SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 
A Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


rHIe Aen 
4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
745 E. Pico Blvd. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 


Takes Candles 
Dept. F-1159, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


| 
| 
Please send your new, 16-page Candle Catalog, com- | 
pletely illustrated, describing Emkay’s complete line | 
of Church candles and accessories. | 
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Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


Pa 
5 10K. Gold Cross, 11/4”x2” ........ $50.00* 
* In heavy gold plate on sterling 
fp ke Ae ne An cba aie $7.50* 1i4"x2 eS ee ain erp OL OU 
5 18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated chain 4.00* 
In Sterling 
PCS el oes. rome atiatne $3.50* Sterling Chain 18” $1.50* 
Nie OAS erates ita tic 5.00* Sterling Chain 26” 2.40* 
In Solid Bronze: 114”x2” ...........$3.00 
LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 
317 N. Charles Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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Turning the Pages | 


Porn shares gladly this month 
in the national observance of the : 
World Refugee Year. Widespread | 
coverage could never have been | 
achieved without aid from wide: . 
spread sources, and special thanks | 
are due to the many who have 
shared with us in the preparation of ° 
this issue. Invaluable help on the : 
scope and organization of the Year 
came from the Very Rev. Francis B. . 
Sayre, chairman of the United States | 
National Committee for Refugees, 
and from the Rev. Almon R. Pepper > 
and the Rev. Alexander Jurisson. | 
Mr. G. Tr. Gallin of the World | 
Council of Churches was most co- - 
operative. 

Information came to us from con- - 
tributors all over the world. From | 
Hong Kong, the Rt. Rev. Ronald 
O. Hall sent news of the work of | 
his diocese among the refugees. Ger- - 
man news came from both the : 
Bishop of the Old Catholic Church, 
and the Orthodox Archbishop of ° 
West Berlin and West Germany. 


Council Fixes Headquarters Site 


Debate concerning the location of ° 
a new National Council headquar- 
ters has been ended. The National] 
Council, meeting October 14-15, re- . 
solved “that the Committee on 
Housing the Business Operations of 
the National Council be instructed 
to proceed with plans to erect a 
suitable building in the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City, pro- 
vided a suitable location can be 
procured.” 

The Committee, in its five meet- 
ings since last April’s report, has 
met with groups of clergy and lay- 
men, architects and real estate de- 
velopers, and has visited several pos- 
sible sites. In deciding to remain in 
New York City, the Committee felt 
that “the location of the headquar- 
ters of National Council neither 
helps nor hinders the life and mis- 
sion of the Church in a particular 
area.” Factors of land and construc- 
tion costs, availability of clerical 
help, closeness to co-operating agen- 
cies, and travel costs proved to be 
decisive in this important choice. 

Next month Forru will report on 
the Cooperstown (N.Y.) meeting of 
the House of Bishops.—A.S.W. 
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FIRESorYOUTH 


A NOVEL BY 
MARGARET B. McGEE 


Lively, inspiring, amusing 
this is the story of an Episcopal 
clergyman and a_ nightclub 
dancer each of whom seemed 
to have what he wanted. But 
neither realized at first that 
what they wanted most was 
each other. The dramatic . 
climax gives this romantic 
story its inspiring impact. 
$3.50 


At your denominational book 


To Christian Leaders Only 
3-Month Trial Subscription 
to Christianity Today 


The Magazine for Leaders of 
the Christian World 


If you are a Christian leader in your community, and active in the 
work of your church, we will send you free for three months (6 
stimulating issues) an introductory trial subscription to CHRIS- 
TIANITY TODAY, a magazine designed to witness in a scholarly 
way to the unchanging Gospel for a changing age. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is published in Washington, D. C., by a 
nationally known staff of editors headed by Dr. Car] F. H. Henry, 
50 contributing editors and 70 correspondents situated in strategic 
world centers. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is edited for the mature Christian leader 
interested in the important theological, social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues of our day. Reading CHRISTIANITY TODAY will pro- 
vide you with the intellectual and spiritual stimulation you have 
been looking for. 


We invite you to read CHRISTIANITY TODAY at our expense for 
three months, Just fill in the form below and mail it to us today. 
This offer is limited to Christian Jeaders in the United States and 
Canada only. 


Christianity Today, Dept. F 
Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


I am happy to take advantage of your free trial offer. Please send CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY to me for three months. 


Name (please print) = = 


Address 


City Zone State 


Please indicate your leadership position 
(Pastor, Church Official, Teacher, ete.) 


Your denomination 


On Your 
TV Screen 


What Do You Expect of TV? 


By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


W uat do you want to watch on 


television? Do you resist programs 
requiring thought? Are you passive 
in recreation? Do you need programs 
built around luxury, greed, lust, and 
violence to give you the titillation 
that makes life livable? 

I have never heard these questions 
asked. Perhaps they are never articu- 
lated. Sometimes I wonder if they 
are even thought. Apparently, how- 
ever, the broadcaster thinks he 
knows the answer. He gives you what 
he thinks you want, and if you do 
not object, he keeps right on giving 
it to you. The basic rule to the 
broadcaster seems to be: What peo- 
ple watch is good programming, and 
what people do not watch is bad pro- 
gramming. The broadcaster himself 
makes no moral judgement. 

The result is that television’s 
hours, dollars, and brains are de- 
voted to making the American peo- 
ple dumb and happy. Or, as Edward 
R. Murrow charged recently, TV is 
dedicated to “decadence, escapism, 
and insulation from the world in 
which we live.” 

I agree with the industry’s basic 
precept that television must enter- 
tain, But that simply means that pro- 
grams must hold your interest. 

I am not an advocate of tedious 
intellectualism or sawdusty educa- 
tional programming under the guise 
of uplift. | do advocate that broad- 
casters have more faith in you. I ad- 
vocate that broadcasters learn to 
understand that you can be enter- 
tained and your interest held by 
world affairs, by insights into all the 
facets of our human situation, by 
presentation of new ideas, new hori- 
zons. 

I feel that some of the programs 

continued on page 23 
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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all night. 
I know. [ used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. And how tired 
I always was the next day! 


“T finally went to the doctor. He said I might be like a 
lot of people he’d seen lately: drinking too much coffee. 
He explained that some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time; suggested I start drinking Postum 
instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, can’t irritate 
your nerves or keep you awake. 


‘“‘T took his advice. And in just a few days I began to sleep 
better. Why don’t you try Postum for 30 days? You'll find 
yourself sleeping better—and feeling livelier, too. And you’ll 
like the way Postum tastes.” 


MS StSeae eevess®* 


ee” is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 


Swerany y, H . 


Postum! 


Mo Capea s 


With the expiration of the Kennedy Act in 1956, 
the hopes of thousands of homeless people 
become dimmer each day. Special 

legislation mercifully provided homes for thousands 
of new Hungarian-Americans, 

and the same sort of special law now permits 
the entry of 

many homeless Dutch Indonesians, 

some of whom are shown here being welcomed 
upon their arrival in Boston, 

But what of the hundreds of thousands of other 
potential Americans? Can the 

World Refugee Year provide the answer? 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR RESETTLEMENT OF THE REFUGEE 


MILLIONS CHALLENGE THE IMAGINATION OF EVERY NATION 


A Year of Hope 


4] 

Bley. there are still millions of refugees in 
Europe and Asia. They are people without a future, 
without hope, with meager rations and tattered cloth- 
ing; many of them may die tomorrow of hunger, cold, 
or disease unless someone cares. We are now in the 
midst of World Refugee Year, which in itself is an 
appeal to all in the free world to pray, plan, and work 
together so that those who chose freedom rather than 
slavery may find new life beyond the gates of refugee 
camps. Through our faith in Jesus Christ, the Com- 
forter of the hungry, sick, and homeless, we are bound 
to share in this great undertaking.” The words are 
those of the Presiding Bishop, and they are addressed 
to all Church people, everywhere. 


6 


, 


“In the past few years,’ the letter continues, ‘“‘con- 
tributions to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief have provided more than twenty million pounds 
of government surplus food for the hungry, given warm 
clothing to the cold and medical aid to the sick. 
Through the Fund, Episcopalians have brought joy to 
the refugee children and made life brighter for the 
aged. 

“The World Refugee Year focuses our attention upon 
the continuing need of millions of people throughout 
the world. We can do much to meet this need as 
Christians through the Church. Your contributions to 
the Fund provide the maximum amount for direct 

continued on page 8 
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The caption on the bold mural on an Austrian apartment house reads: A human being needs 

a place, even the smallest thing, 

about which he can say: “Look, this is mine!” The words are those of 

the late Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart, former United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; 
the home is one of the many new ones 


built in Austria 
for the 300 to 400 refugees who can never emigrate to new homelands. - O R H 
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Hundreds of thousands of homeless 
people have crossed borders, 

been processed in camps, 

found homes, but the stream is 
seemingly endless; 

newcomers arrive every day. 

For this Russian family of five, 

the fearful journey 

will end in Greece, where there is 

a home for them on a farm. 


~l 
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A YEAR OF HOPE continued 


A dream comes true for the refugee, 
as the invitation 

of Miss Liberty becomes 

a personal invitation to each of them 


relief. I ask for your continued prayers and gifts for 
these homeless people.” 

Just who are these refugees to whom the Presiding 
Bishop, the national Government, and the United Na- 
tions calls attention during World Refugee Year? 

They are the multitudes of people who stumble 
across national borders toward what they hope will be 
freedom. Once across the boundaries, they are gathered 
into camps, sorted out as to occupation and skills and 
their own wishes, fed and housed, their medical needs 
inventoried, and finally matched up with opportunities 
for settlement in various parts of the world. 

Whether they be in camps in Europe, patched tents 
in the Holy Land, or hovels behind the city dumps of 
Hong Kong, the well-being of the refugees, these state- 
less ones, is our concern, and their very existence is in 
our hands. They cannot return to their homes or coun- 
tries because political persecution, revolutions, wars, or 
tyranny have made their exodus necessary. 

The refugee problem, a worldwide problem, is not 
merely humanitarian in nature, but often reflects the 
major problems of international life today. Recognizing 


this, the nations of the world have agreed to designate 
this year as World Refugee Year. While it may be too 
much to hope that such an immense problem can be 
wiped out in one year, a very special effort is being 
made to make a major impact and deep inroads into 
the refugee problem. 

The man who suggested a World Refugee Year is 
Chris Chataway, famous English runner who paced 
Roger Bannister to the first achievement of the four- 
minute mile. Nearly two years ago he wrote an article 
urging the people of the world to have a “human year” 
following the International Geophysical Year. The ar- 
ticle came to the attention of leaders in England, who 
in turn urged the wisdom of the Chataway idea upon 
the British government. It met with hesitation at first, 
but later with enthusiasm. Having gained United States 
support, the British put it up to the United Nations 
Assembly, which endorsed the whole idea. Since then, 
national committees have been formed in many mem- 
ber nations, 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees, an independent 
citizens’ group designated by President Eisenhower, is 


It is heavy work, carrying relief supplies to 
fellow refugees in India. 

Three million refugees who fled East Pakistan at 
the time of partition in 1947 

subsist in a “human dead sea” in the 

Calcutta region, where colonies are being set up 
and new programs of assistance explored. 

A further 10,000 refugees 

live in extreme poverty in India. The Church 
has been the first to help. 
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_ co-ordinating all U.S. efforts for the World Refugee 
Year. Under the chairmanship of the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., Dean of the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the nation’s capital, the U.S. Committee 
has set four major goals. 

More than one third of the European refugees are 
considered able and eager to emigrate to other coun- 
tries. The clearing of the one hundred European camps, 
which hold 26,000 refugees, is the first goal of the 
Committee. 

Political unrest in the Middle East has led to the 
quartering of 933,000 Arab refugees in camps of the 
most primitive sort in Jordan, Syria, the Gaza Strip, 
Lebanon, and Iraq. The ever-growing hatred between 
Israel and the Arab nations makes it difficult to expect 
an immediate settlement for these miserable thousands, 
but better basic schooling and vocational training for 
the 200,000 children will help to prepare them for a 
useful existence, no matter what the political settle- 
ment. Increased self-support aid for the adult Arabs 
can be provided also. 

A third aim of the Committee is constructive help 
for the hard-pressed Hong Kong Government in its 
Herculean task of providing housing, medical care, 
and schooling for its tide of refugees, now long past 
the million mark. 

Eighty-five per cent of the 200,000 refugees who fled 
Algeria are women and children. Providing food and 
clothing, medical supplies, soap, and olive oil for these 
victims of war, now herded together in Tunis and 
Morocco, is still another project of the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. 

“Given the united action of governments, churches, 
and individual citizens in the fifty-six participating 
countries,” says Dean Sayre, “much progress can be 
made toward restoring hope and courage to those who 
seem to be waiting forever, and whose destiny must be 
our concern.” 

Since 1949, the dioceses and parishes of the Church 
have resettled in the United States over eleven thousand 
refugees and through direct grants, helped the World 
Council of Churches and Church World Service, the 
relief arm of the National Council of Churches, to 
find homes for over 200,000 men and women in this 
country, in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, and in Europe. At present, entry into the 
United States has been restricted by the Government, 
and only Dutch-Indonesian refugees may enter. Within 
the next fifteen months, two thousand will reach our 
shores under the auspices of the Church. The Dioceses 
of Los Angeles, California, Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Western Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania 
are taking an active part in this special project, and 
through contributions to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
other dioceses and districts of the Church will lend 
their support to this Dutch-Indonesian resettlement 
and to World Council of Churches resettlement proj- 
ects in other countries. 

Through Church World Service and the World 
Council of Churches, the Church helps to distribute 
emergency shipments of food, clothing, and medicines 
to refugee camps around the world and to areas struck 
by natural disasters and political upheavals. Collection 
of clothing for the United Clothing Appeal has been 
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Women in Italy at work in a sewing bee 

provide clothing for their children 

who are being cared for 

at Casa Mia (My House) run by the World Council 


sparse in our dioceses and districts, and the program 
needs increased support. 

The most economical relief undertaking is the ship- 
ment of U.S. Government surplus food to people in 
need overseas through the Share Our Surplus program. 
The cost of transportation is borne mainly by the 
Government, and with distribution costs at a minimum, 
one dollar makes available more than three hundred 
pounds of food. In 1958, Episcopalians shipped over 
six million pounds through the Share Our Surplus 
program. 

Direct support is given to relief projects of Anglican 
Churches in all parts of the world, and general pro- 
grams and special projects of Churches and missions 
of the Anglican Communion are aided through grants. 
Hong Kong, Korea, and the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon, are among the main beneficiaries. 

The relief work of the Archbishop of Jerusalem 
among Arab refugees is supported through the Good 
Friday Offering and through annual support to the 
World Council of Churches projects in the Near East. 
Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches and the Church 
of South India receive this inter-Church aid, as do 
the Episcopal Reformed Church of Spain and_ the 
Lusitanian Church of Portugal, for whom bishops 
were consecrated recently by English and American 
bishops. 

“Four months have passed since the start of the 
World Refugee Year as proclaimed by the President 
on July 1,” comments Dean Sayre. “For two and one 
half million homeless ones throughout the world there 
are only eight months left in which the world’s atten- 
tion will be focused upon their tragic plight. The 
eight months remaining in this humanitarian year are 
surely one of the greatest Christian challenges of our 
century. 

“One, two, or even three years will not solve the 
refugee problem, but during these few months we can 
pray and plan together, so that the needs of over 
forty million refugees will be better understood and 
met with new strength.” 


DENIED A NORMAL COMMUNITY LIFE, THE 
REFUGEE IN HONG KONG MUST FIND A WAY 


To Give, or Give Up 


dees LEI is a doctor. He lives 
with his family of six, and another 
family of three, in a one-room shack 
on a hillside in the refugee colony 
of Hong Kong. At one time a suc- 
cessful man in his profession, he is 
genuinely dedicated to serving oth- 
ers. Since he fled the Chinese main- 
land three years ago, his chance for 
service has been limited, for he can- 
not minister to the health of others 
when he and his family are them- 
selves on the edge of starvation. 

John’s next door neighbor is 
Charles Sung, a teacher. The Sung 
shanty, also occupied by two fami- 
lies, stands only two feet from that 
of the Leis. It is equally crowded 
and dirty, equally without food, 
and light, and hope. Charles Sung’s 
abilities are needed in the colony, 
but they cannot be used; he must 
spend his days working as a 
coolie, carrying earth, to support his 
family. 

John Lei and Charles Sung make 
up only a tiny part of the flood of 
Chinese and European refugees 
which has rushed in to swell the 
population of Hong Kong from six 
hundred thousand in 1945 to almost 
three and a half million today. But 
two men are not merely units in a 
staggeringly high population figure; 
they are men who are caught in the 
sorry plight of too many people in 
too little space. 


To exist in Hong Kong, it is necessary to register with 
the authorities to secure ration cards 

for food and clothing. Registration is, for many, 

the only “status” they will ever have. 
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The refugees who come to Hong 
Kong gain freedom, yet what they 
achieve in return is often only frus- 
tration. The refugee has much to 
give; he can give new labor, new 
skills) new encouragement for the 
cause of freedom. He can give, or 
he can give up. To the Rt. Rev. Ron- 
ald O. Hall, Bishop of Hong Kong, 
“Nothing is more sinful and more 
hateful than the mendicant soul of 
the man or woman who trades on his 
refugee status, saying ‘Chaps, now it’s 
your business to do what God did for 
Job. Give me back my old position 
as an intellectual, a man who had 
servants to tend his needs and could 
send all his children to Middle 
School.’ ” A great deal of the solu- 
tion lies with the efforts of the refu- 
gee himself, but he cannot struggle 
alone against the almost unlimited 
pressure of population on severely 
limited resources. 


It is a cold and frightening thing, 
that any human situation may be 
described in mathematical terms; yet 
in the refugee colony of Hong Kong, 
people are to be found only in 
masses. Three and a half million 
people must live, work, farm on only 
sixty-two square miles of usable land. 
In many places, as many as two or 
three thousand crowd into the space 
of one acre. It is difficult to single 
out individuals from such _ over- 
whelming numbers, easy to think of 
the problem in numerical rather 
than human terms. 

The government of Hong Kong 
could have looked only at numbers 
when, late in 1949, hordes of Chi- 
nese civil war refugees came seeking 
asylum from Communist restrictions. 
The consequences were inevitable— 
overcrowding of housing and schools, 
unemployment, health and _sanita- 
tion problems. Yet in full knowl- 
edge, Hong Kong opened its doors, 
in full faith shouldering the mass 
burdens of an immigrant popula- 
tion. The fleeing refugees, renounc- 
ing homes, families, traditions, came 
to a city ready to meet them in 
renunciation, to help them in re- 
habilitation. 

The spirit of acceptance was there, 
and still is; but a material accept- 
ance has been difficult. Vast numbers 
of refugees have no houses to live in, 
and those they have, scarcely deserve 
the name. Large families live in tiny 
cement cubicles, or in squatter huts 
made of mud, bamboo, flattened tin 
cans. Where there is no room or ma- 
terial for a hut, families live on 
junks on the river, or sleep on the 
sidewalks. The luckier ones have 
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found low-rent accommodations in 


newly built, but inadequate, emer- 
gency housing, six- and seven-story 
buildings with crowded cubicles too 
small for the five or six people who 
must live in them. 

Each year 200,000 more refugees 
swarm into the city, pushing the to- 
tal far above the three million mark. 
Each year, there are more families in 
the street, fewer children entering 
school, less air, less water, more dirt. 
The entering refugees will almost 
certainly contract tuberculosis; sev- 
eral thousand will have it in its acute 
form. There is no way to prevent 
disease, in a tiny shack crowded with 
families and their domestic animals. 
Almost a third of the incoming thou- 
sands will find no employment, will 
have no money for housing, food, 
medicines. Men such as Charles Sung 
and John Lei can hardly hope for a 
decent existence; they cannot hope 
for economic advance. 

If a college graduate may become 
a coolie, a coolie may just as easily 
become a criminal. Men fill not only 
the houses but the prisons of Hong 
Kong to overflowing. Many are drug 
addicts, others are members of the 
secret Triad societies that are respon- 
sible for most of the city’s crime and 
vice. Even children join them, chil- 
dren who have otherwise nothing to 
do; children who are at once the 
hope and the greatest problem of the 
colony; children who are free, but of 
necessity, aimless. 

Much of the work being done with 
refugees in Hong Kong is directed 
toward the young. Bishop Hall, in 
speaking of the work of his diocese, 
says: “In Hong Kong we are making 
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THE hillsides ringing Hong Kong are encrusted with tiny one-room 
shacks clinging to the sloping ground like barnacles to an ancient ship. 


our Refugee Year program the train- 
ing in simple technical skills of 
youngsters who by fourteen will have 
finished primary school. Many we 
hope will find they are needed in 
Brazil, in Borneo, and other South- 
ern Hemisphere countries . . . and 
many also will be absorbed in Hong 
Kong’s own growing industries.” 

But help is necessary, too, for the 
old. Most of the gifts of the Church 
have been used to help the so-called 
“hard core’ cases, the disabled, the 
mentally ill, the chronic TB cases 
who have no means of helping 
themselves. 

For young or for old, the Church 
continues to give in Hong Kong. We 
give primarily through two organs, 
the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
World Relief, and the Church World 
Service. In 1960, the thoughts of 
Episcopal college students will turn 


toward Hong Kong, when the Na- 
tional Canterbury Association’s Stu- 
dent Lenten Offering will go to the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund, ear-marked 
for Bishop Hall and the work of his 
diocese among the refugees. 

Other contributions will aid the 
city-wide program of the Church 
World Service. One hundred ninety- 
two families in the Faith Hope Vil- 
lage live comfortably in small cot- 
tages while the children attend a 
nursery school and literacy class. 
Thousands of people each day are 
served a half pint of milk at one of 
the seven milk bars scattered over 
the city. Thousands are warmer and 
better fed because of the food and 
clothing distributed by CWS; they 
are healthier because of the recently 
inaugurated program of health edu- 
tion. College students on work 
scholarships spend ten hours a week 
helping with welfare programs, help- 
ing others find a future while earn- 
ing their own. 

Hong Kong’s refugees can now 
look with hope toward projects that 
are aimed at providing not only 
emergency relief but training for the 
young and some employment for the 
old. These political refugees have 
no desire to return to the mainland, 
little hope of emigrating to other 
countries. ‘Their hope, be it small or 
great, lies in Hong Kong. 


For the fortunate ones, there is a place in one 
of the rows and rows of 

emergency housing, where 

each family has a tiny cubicle all to itself. 


at 


NORTH KOREAN REFUGEES ARE EVERY DAY 
STRIVING TOWARD ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Help for Self-Help 


By the Rt. Rev. John C. S. Daly 


T will be a long time before 
Korea’s refugee problem ceases to 
exist: there are inevitably many 
thousands of aged and maimed and 
sick people who would become desti- 
tute were it not for outside help. 

Leaving their land and possessions 
behind them, four million North 
Koreans have taken refuge in South 
Korea since the Communists came 
to control the North. The last fif- 
teen years have been hard, and in 
the hours of greatest need millions 
of tons of relief goods poured into 
Korea. 

Episcopalians have shared fully 
in this work: some help has been 
channeled through the Anglican 
Church in Korea, but most work has 
been done through Church World 
Service. But for this aid, hundreds 
of thousands of refugees might have 
perished. 

Unusually heavy rain caused the 
Han River, which loops the capital 
city of Seoul, to flood disastrously 
in 1958. The first to lose their homes 
were thousands of refugees who had 
been living in shacks built on either 
side of the river—normally the river 
itself occupies only a narrow channel 
in the middle of the immensely wide 
river bed, but on this occasion the 
water level rose rapidly until it 
swept away their plywood and card- 
board huts. Emergency services were 
on the spot at once, help and prom- 
ises of help poured in from all over 
the world, and now, less than a year 
later, many of these flood victims 


e Bishop of Korea, BisHor DALy holds his 
mission from the See of Canterbury. 
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RECREATION program provides exercise and relief from monotony for the resi- 
dents of a hut community in South Korea. Refugees are employed in self-help 
projects or handwork industries that have been organized by the Churches. 


are well on the way to resettlement 
in conditions better than they have 
known since they first fled from their 
homes during the Korean War. 

At once twelve hundred families, 
comprising six thousand people, 
were moved into Army tents outside 
the city. Three feeding stations were 
set up, where a nourishing brew of 
cornmeal, dried milk, and cheese 
was prepared once a day. A member 
of each family collected this food in 
buckets and basins, along with a 
ration of flour, given to prepare an 
evening meal. Progress in rehabilita- 
tion in this area has led to the clos- 
ing of one feeding station. 

Houses are being built by the 


Government in conjunction with the 
U. S. Government Mission in Korea, 
and in addition Church World Serv- 
ice provides homes for eighty of the 
poorest families and a community 
center for the area. A Church World 
Service staff member has been work- 
ing for community development with 
the refugees. Clinics, lectures, classes 
for mothers are held, and work with 
teenagers soon will start. An inter- 
national work camp of Christian 
volunteers is building a community 
center. 

Small scale businesses have been 
established by some of the more 
enterprising residents with the help 

continued on page 26 
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MARIA Sarkozy was fourteen years old 
when she came to the United States as a 
Hungarian refugee. She and her family 
have found a new home in this country 
with the help of St. Luke’s Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J. 


Jaane dinner was cooking on 
the stove in our home, in the little 
town of Nagycenk, Hungary, when 
my father rushed in to warn us that 
Russian tanks were coming. 

Not until the Hungarian uprising 
started had my father ever been 
active in politics. When the revolu- 
tionists liquidated the communist 
town council, he was one of the 
several citizens chosen for the new 
democratic town government. 

Now that the revolution and the 


ee 


The Sarkozys in Montclair: Dr. and Mrs. Sarkozy (standing); Geza, Maria, Aunt 
Maria, and Grandmother and Grandfather Sarkozy (seated); and young Kati on floor. 


No Time To Think 


so much desired freedom, which 
lasted only a few days, have been 
defeated, we had to escape, as so 
many thousands of others had, too. 
Had we remained, the reprisal would 
have been death. 

We had no time to think, we 
left with uncertainty, leaving every- 
one that we dearly loved and every- 
thing that we acquired in our life- 
time. My father, mother with the 
three children, also my grandparents 
aged eighty-six and seventy-four, and 
an old aunt, eighty-eight (who were 
reluctant to leave, but faced possible 
tortures by the Soviets if they found 
them after our departure), fled on 
foot, making our way through the 
countryside to the Austrian border 
a few miles away. 

That was the night of November 
#711956. 

It was followed by a long and 
hard month of camp life in Austria. 
America was among the first coun- 
tries who offered her help to the 
Hungarian refugees. By December 
11, we arrived to Camp Kilmer. It 
was a relief to see the way all the 
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BY MARIA SARKOZY 


refugees were provided for—organ- 
ized camp, good food, registration of 
everybody. 

There we have been connected 
with the enthusiastic and zealous the 
Rev. Ralph Lasher, Director of 
Episcopal resettlement work at 
Camp Kilmer, and the Rev. John 
R. Green, Director of resettlement 
work for the Diocese of Newark, by 
whose intervention the St. Luke 
Church took responsibility to spon- 
sor our big family. 

On December 17, we left camp 
Kilmer for Montclair, New Jersey. 

The stupendous response from the 
Auxiliary members with the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Marcus Hall, -rector 
of St. Luke’s, has made the welcome 
to us a widespread, co-operative 
effort. 

Because the family was much 
larger than the Auxiliary originally 
intended to take, the family was 
separated for a couple of weeks, al- 
though we saw each other every day. 
Quantities of clothing, food, and 
housekeeping needs were donated 
by people anxious to help. Many 


others have given generous aid in 
money contribution, skill, and time 
without charge. 

On the entertainment side have 
been sightseeing trips to New York 
City to see Radio City and the UN 
and museums. 

Members of the church came by 
turns to help us learn the language, 
because none of us in the family 
was able to speak English. 

This was the first and most im- 
portant thing, especially for my 
father in order to get a job. He was 
also enrolled in a course in English 
at the Berlitz School, Newark. 

After a month, by the help of the 
Auxiliary, my father got a job in a 
Staten Island hospital and began his 
work at the surgery. However, un- 
fortunately he became very sick and 
had to undergo an operation. Even 
now, the church took all the ex- 
penses and also helped us with 
money. 

Finally after a year, my father got 
a permanent job in Rome, N. Y., 
and began to work as a resident 

continued on page 24 
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LET US PRAY 


For the World Refugee Year 


GOD, whose fatherly care reacheth to the uttermost parts 
of the earth; 


Bless our brethren. 


O Christ, giver of all health, the aid of them that turn to 
thee for succour; 


Bless our brethren. 


O Holy Spirit, by whose indwelling grace we are knit in one 
community; 


Bless our brethren. 


GOD, the protector of all that trust in thee, without whom 

nothing is strong, nothing is holy; increase and multiply 
upon us thy mercy; that, thou being our ruler and guide, we 
may so pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not 
the things eternal. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


LORD, our heavenly Father, whose blessed Son came not 

to be ministered unto, but to minister; we beseech thee to 
bless all who, following in his steps, give themselves to the service 
of their fellow men. Endue them with wisdom, patience, and 
courage to strengthen the weak and raise up those who fall; that, 
being inspired by thy love, they may worthily minister in thy 
Name to the suffering, the friendless, and the needy; for the 
sake of him who laid down his life for us, the same thy Son, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


LMIGHTY God whose blessed Son had no place on earth 

to lay His head, we thank thee with all our hearts, that 
having kept us from the tribulations which many of thy children 
suffer, thou hast permitted us to dwell peacefully in the land 
that we love. Open our hearts to the sorrows of the refugees 
who through the cruelty of men and for the sake of that in 
which they believed, have suffered the loss of those good things 
which we enjoy, and now live as aliens and outcasts, having 
nothing that they can call their own. Help us to remember that 
it is not for our merits, but only of Thy grace that we have been 
preserved. Inspire our nations to take courageous and generous 
action for the sake of the refugees. And make thy church a 
place in which the homeless find a home, the hopeless recover 
hope and the wounds of men are healed, through the love of thy 
only Son our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


HE Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named; 
grant you to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that, Christ dwelling in your hearts by faith, ye may 
be filled with all the fullness of God. 
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Both the Refugee and F 


Stand to Benefit fron 


A HOUSE TO 


A HE unidentified sage who coined 
the oft-repeated phrase “a house is 
not a home” did not tell the whole 
tale. Of course, a house is not neces- 
sarily a home, but a house can cer- 
tainly provide a concrete and won- 
derful opportunity for forming one. 
So can a job and schools for the 
children. So can friends and the 
community where they live peace- 
fully together. So can a homeland. 

Most of the world accepts these 
facts with the same amount of assur- 
ance and gratitude they grant the 
air they breathe. To be born in a 
certain country is to have a home- 
land. To others, the job, the schools, 
the ordered life are dreams to be 
hoped for from behind barbed wire. 
Still others, the initial red tape 
overcome by patient effort on the 
part of individuals, organizations, 
and churches, see the dreams just 
ahead as they leave barracks and 
refugee camps for welcoming na- 
tions. But these dreams are still just 
ahead, they are not to be seen or 
touched quite yet. ‘Their realization 
for the new arrivals requires the 
help of many hands. 

The Church has helped provide 
a base of operations for willing 
hands in communities all over the 
world. Since 1949 eleven thousand 
refugees have resettled in the United 
States with the help of dioceses and 
parishes across the nation. The Dio- 
cese of Los Angeles, for example, 
because its climate is remarkably 
like that of Indonesia has been 
particularly active in the resettle- 
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lew Nation 


esettlement 


PUT IT IN 


ment of Indonesian refugees re- 
cently. Thousands of families in the 
area, some of them already estab- 
lished Indonesians, have donated 
their time, their homes, their dol- 
lars, and their stamina to the job of 
helping the newcomers begin their 


In the beautiful farming valleys of south and southwest France, German refugees and displaced people 


new life. hoe ‘ 
‘ ee : are tilling the land on which 
The sponsoring families are, quite he bi : 
Brersily :2 pean) Sg Tele some of the bitterest war-time French resistance and German reprisals took place. It was difficult 
BIeT ALY, c parents to t — ore at first for the farmers of the two nations to work together as neighbors, 
guests. Where language is a prob- but the seeds sown in blood-stained soil are producing an abundant harvest. 


lem, the refugee must be found a 

teacher or helped with his English 

day by day around the house, or 

both. Housing must be found for 

him and his family, preferably be- Most recent of the refugee groups to arrive on our shores are Dutch Indonesian refugees 
fore they arrive. Jobs must be forced from their homeland by the rising tide of Indonesian nationalism. 


found; schools must be alerted. The The younger folk, unusually quick 
California parishes agree with All to adapt to their new land, find a real welcome in the social life of the parishes. 
Saints’ Parish in Harrison, New 
York. “We have had our share of 
failures,’ writes the All Saints’ rec- 
tor, “but on the other hand we are 
convinced that we have a stronger 
parish because of our refugee work.” 
Resettlement abroad by the World 
Council of Churches (to which the 
Church contributes) is itself a story 
of gigantic proportions. Of the 
nearly 220,000 refugees resettled by 
the Council since 1948, more than 
half have been placed in countries 
other than the United States. Va- 
cant and long unproductive farms 
throughout Europe have been trans- 
formed into flourishing homes for 
thousands of “hard-core’’ refugees 

in the past five or six years. 
Typical of this type of family 
settlement programming is the story 
continued on page 22 
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Perhaps the basic education 
classes can open new 

roads in the 

seeming dead-end 

_ ~..-« of the Arab situation 


PROUD of her strong, healthy baby, a young mother is learning how to 
keep him well and well fed at a childcare center in Jerusalem 


ONCE he was one of the crowd of rn 
— of Churches, this barber was able t: 
ple. Self-help loans sufficient to set i 


AN Arab woman draws water from the cistern that stores a refugee colony’s all-important supply. The homes 
have been built by the refugees themselyes of hand-hewn stone and supplies provided by the Church. 
Some window shutters, improvised from packing cases, bear the words: Church Missionary Society, London. 
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Two men load the month’s ration of flour, while the women collect the oil and lentil ration. 


; They have a good two hour’s walk before them, and 
ppever large family at the end of it. They are camping not far fram the Inn of the Good Samaritan. 


All living essentials must be supplied 
by outside agencies. 
Here women carry clothing gifts. 


work and with little hope for the future; but with a self-help loan from World Council 
hop in Jerusalem, where he now helps to restore the self-respect of other stateless peo- 
tking feet again, are just one of the ways that fresh hope can be brought to thousands. 


CLINE: Deadlock in the Desert 


fite the traveller on the desert. 
rom the miles of dust and sand 
ection, offer hope for a home in 
ste. They are there, green and 
veller comes closer, and they are 
desert like a wave into the sea. 
e often a mirage, unsubstantial 
midst of the all-too-substantial 
and shrivelling heat. 

imsubstantial quality for over a 
in the desert lands about Pal- 
1eir homeland of Palestine, they 
ome, grasping at solution after 
ach one a mirage. The problem 
has been called ‘‘the most in- 
11.” A million people left their 
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pasts behind and fled from Palestine in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict of 1948. Since then, they have been 
living in the Arab lands around Palestine, in Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria and the Gaza Strip, as unwanted here as 
they are in the Jewish state. 

The problem is threefold; there are three directions 
toward which the Arab might turn for a solution, and 
in each direction the way is blocked by political con- 
siderations. In 1948 the United Nations issued a reso- 
lution calling upon Israel to provide homes or com- 
pensation for the Arab refugees. Israel refuses to settle 
the matter this way. In the eyes of the Jewish state, 
Arabs left their homes voluntarily. Jewish settlers have 
since poured into Israel, and as a result there is no 
space remaining for Arabs to live in, no money to 
help them regain their losses. 

continued on page 30 
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There are many reasons why some 

of those in camps may never haye a home 
to go to, but help, comfort, 

and the knowledge that one is not 
forgotten are provided 

through the Church’s gifts. A Russian 
Orthodox Archbishop distributes 

food parcels 

in a camp for “hard-core” refugees. 


It’s a precious and wonderful thing, 
a place to live. 

Four walls, a little warmth, food 
enough to keep going. 

But the staple of the refugee’s 
existence is the hope 

that someday he will leave the 
camp and find a useful existence. 


“YOU see how they build 
their sand castles,” says 
Tante Luise Katzensteiner, 
of her charges at the WCC 
farm for neglected children 
in Austria. “They love to, 
because it is so easy to de- 
stroy them and start all 
over again. Many refugees 
would like to do that with 
their lives—to build again— 
but it is too late. There is 
time only for the childcen.”” 


ak HE rapidly moving news camera 
had recorded line upon line of strik- 
ing factory workers in a matter of 
seconds. The child, sitting next to 
his mother in the theater, suddenly 
tugged on her sleeve. “Why mother,” 
he gasped, eyes glued to the screen, 
“those men—they’ve lost their faces!” 
It is with this blurred, incredulous 
vision that most of the world has 
viewed some fifteen million refugees 
and displaced persons flooding into 
Western Europe during the past 
fourteen years. Many have been re- 
located, many have died. But it is 
estimated that 135,000 refugees, 
people without countries and with- 
out faces, remain in Europe to chal- 
lenge the world’s conscience this 
year, now. 

The throngs of refugees share 
certain traits, certain similarities of 
background, All have left behind 
everything but the clothes on their 
backs and a few movable possessions. 
Most have said goodbye to friends 
and relatives, knowing they will 
never see them again. The emotional 
bonds of a man to his country and 
his land or home are strong, no 
matter how difficult the circum- 
stances under which they are left. 
These, too, have been severed. 

Somewhat balancing the torment 
a refugee must endure is the hope 
each brings with him. For each of 
these people is looking towards a 
new life. Those who have run from 
oppression or persecution look for 
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WEEKS and years of waiting are put to good use by refugees learning the language of a land they hope someday to call home, Educa- 
tion is valued, and when no teachers or formal schooling are available in the camp, refugees form classes of their own and teach each other. 


PEOPLE MUST HAVE FACES 


The masses of refugees in Europe 


assume 


individual identity as answers are found 


freedom from fear, expression of 
their natural, God-given rights as 
human beings. Those who have been 
forced from their homes by revolu- 
tion hope for peace, a chance to lead 
lives undisturbed by violence. If 
natural disaster has destroyed their 
homes, ruined their land, they hope 
for a chance to begin again, whether 
in another section of their own 
country or somewhere else. 

In too many cases, hopes are 
frustrated almost beyond human en- 
durance. Time is the most discour- 
aging factor here. Despite the efforts 
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of several governments most active 
in the resettlement programming, 
red tape forms a veritable barbed- 
wire fence preventing prompt action 
on even the most urgent cases. What 
of our own unemployed, the govern- 
ments cry. We have no land, protest 
others. Fear of racial conflict is an- 
other block to action. And so they 
sit, the many thousands, and wait. 
A notable exception to this de- 
layed resettlement process occurred 
when Hungary suffered its brutal 
defeat late in 1956. One hundred 
seventy-nine thousand Hungarians 


fled their country and arrived in 
Austria, while over 19,000 sought 
asylum in Yugoslavia. ‘Thirty-five 
countries offered instant aid. In six 
months, three-fourths of the refugees 
were settled permanently in new 
homelands. It has indeed been 
claimed, with justice and with sad- 
ness, that no group of refugees has 
ever been treated so well and so 
quickly. It can be claimed with jus- 
tice, because processing began at 
once, red tape was cut, and restric- 
tive legislation circumvented in 

continued on page 28 
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Hong Kong’s Unwanted Children 


oO one has ever been able to 
Nee the orphans in Hong 
Kong, especially the many hundred 
who live and sleep and forage for 
food on the city’s sidewalks. 

Thousands of other orphaned and 
abandoned children crowd the or- 
phanages to the bursting point. Most 
of them are little girls. Many of 
them are available for adoption, 
anywhere—anywhere but Hong 
Kong, for in Hong Kong there is 
no place to go, no means of liveli- 
hood. For Hong Kong’s orphans, the 
only chance for a normal life lies 
outside Hong Kong. 

Parents who make homes for these 
small wanderers come from all age 
and income groups, and from all 
ethnic groups, too. They find that 
the adoption, handled through In- 
ternational Social Service, involves 
a minimum of paper work and red 
tape. ISS, which maintains offices 
and trained child welfare staffs all 
over the world, handles adoptions 
from all countries for the National 
Council of Churches. 

A letter to the ISS office in the 
Carnegie Building, 345 East 46th 
St., New York 17, N.Y., brings in- 
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formation on the local child wel- 
fare agency to be contacted. When 
the forms and interviews with the 
local agency are completed, the 
family is “matched” to a child who 
has been carefully studied by one of 
the foreign branches of the ISS. ISS 
then makes the necessary legal ar- 
rangement and plans the child’s 
transportation. 

More than twelve thousand _ for- 
eign children have been adopted by 
American families since the close of 
World War II. These families rep- 
resent many professions, many in- 
come brackets. ‘Their ages vary 
greatly. But the agencies through 
which they applied felt that each 
had a great capacity for love and a 
willingness to give their new chil- 
dren guidance and wholesome di- 
rection. 

The need for welcoming homes 
continues. Most European nations 
can now care for their own home- 
less children, but in Hong Kong 
hunger, disease, and death are famil- 
iar playmates for hundreds of little 
Chinese children. Adoption outside 
Hong Kong is their only chance for 
life itself. 
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FOUND abandoned in a downtown Hong ji 
doorway when she was barely a week old, aj 
girl lives in an orphanage crowded with he 
unwanted children. There is no future folie 
but deprivation, unless she finds a new jy 
in a land far from her teeming native «ly 


By Muriel Webb 


Associate Director of National Cou 
Department of Christian Social Relais 


Children of the Camp 


UILDING a refugee camp is a simple 
B thing, a matter of boards and 
mortar and workmen. Building a life 
is not so simple, and the founda- 
tions of a refugee child’s life are at 
best shaky. 

Most children of the refugee 
camps know only over-crowded bar- 
racks. They know no quiet, no 
privacy, nothing they can really call 
mine, 

The future became brighter for 
some few of the children when, in 
1958, ‘The Farm was founded by the 
World Council of Churches in the 
mountains of Austria. Today, The 
Farm is home for some fifty children 
who have been neglected or treated 
cruelly. 

It was the five forgotten children 
of a Russian family that turned an 
idea into an urgent necessity. Aged 
one to eight, they were found one 


day lying in a hut unable to look 
after themselves. Mother had TB, 
father was a drunkard. The five were 
taken to The Farm. 

At The Farm, the children live a 
complete and healthful life. There 
is playtime, rest time, regular meals, 
and The Farm rule of early to bed. 
For most of the refugee children, it 
is a new world filled with joy. 

“When they come here from the 
camps, they stand out beside the 
others,’ writes Luise Katzensteiner, 
director of The Farm. “They are | 
nervous, crowd-conscious, and quite — 
unable to mix in a happy way with 
their playmates. It is possible for | 
camp to change a child completely. | 

“Then some of them have to re- | 
turn to things just as they were be- J 
fore,” continues Tante Luise. ‘““They 
go back to the camps. So often they | 
cry. It is this which worries me.” 
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THE Federal Republic of Germany has become 
one big camp for refugees since 1945. Western 
Germany absorbed ten million refugees from 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line and about three 
million from East Germany. During the last 
four years, refugees from the Soviet Zone of 
Germany averaged four thousand per week. 


HOME is a dreary, impersonal barracks; food 
comes from the community kitchen, clothing 
from Churches and welfare organizations. Some 
lucky children will be taken for a time to The 
delightful 


Farm, refugee children’s home. 
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OURTEEN years after the end of 

World War II, the restless wan- 
dering of the refugees is not ended. 
Upwards of 200,000 East Germans 
each year flee across the no-man’s 
land that separates the ‘German 
Democratic Republic,” or DDR, on 
the East from the Federal Republic 
of Western Germany—thirty feet of 
ploughed, harrowed, open field with 
high watch towers and barbed wire 
entanglements guarded by armed 
men and border patrols with guard 
dogs. Or they defy Communist travel 
restrictions, making their perilous 


unable freely to worship God. With 
the lowering of the Iron Curtain, 
they were caught in a life of bond- 
age and force that has since become 
almost unbearable. 

Since the founding of the DDR in 
1949, more than two million East 
Germans have become refugees, 
without home, without country, 
everything dear and beloved left be- 
hind. Not the passport laws, nor the 
possibility of reprisals against those 
left behind, nor all the controls of 
the political organization could stop 
the stream of refugees, because they 


East German Exodus Continues 


way into Berlin, in hope of slipping 
unnoticed into the Western sector 
of that city. 

On the side of the Federal Re- 
public, no one hinders those who 
would cross the border, but on the 
other side, the Soviet-controlled 
DDR, there are guards and the 
peoples’ police, the dreaded VoPo, 
to prevent the citizens from crossing 
the border—walking to freedom. 

Yet, on both sides of the border 
live German people, _ relatives, 
friends, acquaintances. Today, those 
who were once close neighbors must 
apply for a special pass in order to 
visit each other. Often they must 
make a day’s detour to the official 
border crossing point to reach a 
home that is, in reality, a mere ten, 
twenty, perhaps thirty minutes walk 
away. 

Narrow but effective, the no man’s 
land separates parents from their 
children, brother from sister, grand- 
parents from grandchildren, and 
frequently among the refugees, the 
husband from the wife. Roads, com- 
munications arteries, electric lines 
have been severed, and new roads 
and wires have been erected parallel- 
ing the barrier, where once they 
freely crossed and recrossed, connect- 
ing towns and villages, 

In the Eastern sector of Germany, 
in the DDR, live seventeen million 
Germans, separated from loved ones, 
unable to carry on their traditions, 


prefer destitution and homelessness 
to bondage and slavery. 

A great number of the escapees 
are professional people. They are 
university professors, teachers, engi- 
neers, business people, or young 
craftsmen. Or, they are students— 
university students, technical stu- 
dents, or high schoolers, Exasperated 
opponents of the Soviet regime, they 
chose the dangerous road to free- 
dom, sometimes only after long and 
difficult conflicts of conscience. 

Each has his reason for escaping 
and upon entry into the Federal 
Republic he must state his reason, 
which is then given exacting in- 
vestigation. The reasons that are 
given bespeak a regime so hostile to 
freedom, to the Church, and to in- 
dividual conscience as to make ex- 
istence intolerable. 

No aspect of life is exempt from 
control by the Government. The 
Government, the Party, is every- 
thing, the individual nothing. In 
schools the fight starts—against the 
Church and against the parents and 
home. The teacher is required to 
instill the propaganda of the Ju- 
gendweihe, the communist youth 


movement organized to compete 
against the Church for the alle- 


giance of young people. The young 
person who preters Christianity to 
the doctrines of the Jugendwethe 
finds that his choice of professions 
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By Deitrich W. Linze 


Director, Immigration Advisory Committee, 


Schleswig-Holstein, Germany 
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INSTRUCTION is a serious matter for this La Ceiba, Honduras, study 


group, meeting with the Rey. Joseph M. Farley and Lay Reader John Brown 


Meaningful Mission Memorial 


Commemorates 


ie perpetuate the memory of two 
sisters who gave faithful service to 
the Church over many years and were 
beloved of many, the women of Sus- 
quehanna Deanery, in the Diocese of 
Albany, have chosen a unique and 
meaningful overseas project. 

The Misses Evelyn and Emily 
Brooks came from England in 1911 
to live in Sidney, New York. They 
were active in Church work in the 
parish and diocese until their recent 
deaths. Both served as president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the parish, 
and as deanery and diocesan officers 
as well. With their passing, many 
friends wanted to give something 
more lasting than flowers, so decided 
to extend the sisters’ lives of service 
by providing a memorial that would 
continue to serve. 

The project they chose was one of 
many urgent needs from overseas that 
are on file at National Council. From 
the list of personalized Special Proj- 
ects, they chose to provide a film and 
slide projector and screen for the 


ae 


Lives of Service 


Church of the Holy Spirit, La Ceiba, 
Honduras. 

Holy Spirit mission was begun in 
1914 by Church of England mission- 
aries. Now, as part of the newly 
formed Missionary District of Cen- 
tral America, it is looking for new 
ways of growth to extend Christ’s 
Church. 

The need in the community is for 
education and a special plan has been 
made for supplies and equipment to 
start a parish day school and to im- 
plement the adult educational pro- 
grams. Now the lives of Evelyn and 
Emily Brooks will be usefully com- 
memorated in this gift of visual 
education equipment which will be 
used to “tell the Story’ and increase 
the effectiveness of education at La 
Ceiba. 

‘There are many urgent needs for 
Second Mile Giving. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing 
to Special Projects, Overseas Depart- 
ment, 281 Park Avenue South, New 
York LOS IN.Y: 


SECOND MILE GIVING 
AIDS SPECIAL PROJECTS 


outside the refugee’s native land. 


House To Put It In 


continued from page 15 


of the six-member Russian family 
moved from an Austrian camp to a 
vacant farm two years ago. With a 
small loan from the Council, the 
family, including the tubercular |) 
father, threw their entire lives into ||) 
the farm and purchased a few ani- 
mals and seed. The growing farm | 
unit now comfortably supports an |) 
additional five refugees, relatives of |) 
the owners, who can look forward | 
to a promising future in their new 
homeland. 

Many experts have pointed out 
that manpower for any trade or pro- 
fession in the world can be found | 
among refugees. Unfortunately, , 
much of this talent is wasted. Pass- . 
port and visa complications, ill 
health from the refugee journeys, , 
the disillusionment of crowded camp || 
life and the regulation barriers all | 
contribute to job-finding problems } 


Sometimes the skilled refugee is for- |) 
tunate and can be found work for 
which he is already qualified. More 
often, he must be placed in the field | 
needing manpower most, and re- - 
duced to the level of apprentice. 

Many on-the-scene observers of the |) 
employment problem for resettled 7 
refugees believe the most hope lies i] 
in a program of increased opportu- ~~ 
nity for vocational training for the ») 
youth and self-help projects for the + 
opening of small businesses. Full | 
integration requires not only the | 
whole-hearted effort of the refugees | 
themselves, but material and moral © 
support from the outside. No num- © 
ber of adult phrases can sum up the © 
need of the world’s relocated refu- « 
gees so well as did one small refu- |) 
gee girl about to leave camp with 
her family. When asked how she 
thought she might like her new 
home, she replied “Oh, we have a 
home, a very lovely home. We just 
don’t have a house to put it in.” 
The finding of a house is not only 
her father’s problem, but that of 
the entire Christian community. 


=, Church Bells 
Chimes-Carillons 
BELLFOUNDRIES 
The leading Bellfoundry it 
of The Netherlands | 
U. S. Branch Office 
{ANNO 1795 \, Box 608 Greenwood, S. C. | 
[hare oF 38 


carillon-bells 
for famous Riverside Church, New York 
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On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 4 


whose content indicates a low opin- 
ion of the viewer are: 


Give-away Shows and Contest 
Shows with Prizes. The basic assump- 
tion beneath all the pleasantries is 
that the viewer has no hope of get- 
ting these material things by his own 
work and effort. Fundamentally 
these shows break the Tenth Com- 
mandment that you shall not covet. 
They encourage thinking that some- 
thing for nothing is desirable and 
that luck is the only method of dis- 
tributing worldly goods. 

Programs that feature luxury, 
smartness, pseudo-sophistication and 
physical beauty as the symbols of 
success and human achievement. 
Where are our Christian precepts 
here? What has happened to moral- 
ity? What about personal worth, the 
building of character, the unselfish 
giving of service as the true sources 
of satisfaction in life? 


Programs that are insults to the 
intellectual capacity of the viewer. 
The range here is tremendous. It 
goes from the travesties where men, 
women, and children talk and act as 
if life were a superficial, brittle com- 
edy to the ridiculous situations 
where nobody is real and nobody 
plays for keeps. 


Parlor games made over or in- 
vented for TV. The high-strung par- 
ticipants could well use their 
talents and capabilities to better 
advantage. 


Programs of crime and violence, 
including Westerns and detective 
stories. In 1953 somebody counted 
up the acts and threats of violence 
on television and came up with the 
figure of 3,539 a week, on the aver- 
age. It is absurd to ignore the fact 
that TV violence has undoubtedly 
increased since then. 

Three years ago, the National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision charged in its sixth annual 
report: “Crime is still the biggest 
single ingredient offered by the tele- 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


available. Write for 


ROBES, Catalog A37. 
E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. _ 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. | 
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vision industry as a whole to lure 
(audiences) to the TV set. Almost 
universally the hero is an all-power- 
ful advocate of physical might who 
is far more representative of totali- 
tarian concepts than of the ideals of 
American democracy... .” 

The effects of so much crime and 
violence presented visually as enter- 
tainment are bad enough for adults. 
But consider the effects on children. 

Four years ago, the Senate Sub- 

committee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency issued a report censur- 
ing television. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts: “. . . young people may be 
negatively influenced in their pres- 
ent-day behavior by the saturated 
exposure they now receive to picture 
and drama based on an underlying 
theme of lawlessness and crime 
which depict human violence. 
In the light of the evidence, there is 
a calculated risk incurred through 
the repeated exposure of young bovs 
and girls, even of tender age, to ruth- 
less, unethical forms of behavior... . 
TV crime programs are injurious to 
children and young people.” 

The Sub-committee’s conclusion 
about many programs presented dur- 
ing children’s viewing hours were 
that “life [is portrayed as] cheap; 
death, suffering, sadism, and brutal- 
ity are subjects of callous indiffer- 
ence; judges, lawyers and law en- 
forcement officers are too often 
dishonest, incompetent and stupid.” 

One cannot help but feel indig- 
nant at the irresponsibility of the 
producer whose effort to beef up his 
uninteresting product with false ex- 
citement ignores the deteriorating 
effect on his audience. 

All in all, television requires a 
good many improvements. But most 
notably, it requires higher standards 
of propriety. 

As Gilbert Seldes wrote not long 
ago in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature: “I suggest that we face the 
actualities about broadcasting and 
create a code of responsibility, in- 
stead of talking abstractions about 
free speech.” 

The viewer, perhaps, has a greater 
responsibility than the broadcaster, 
however. It is up to you to accept 
and reject, and if you reject, to make 
your views known to the television 
industry. 

You can still defend yourself and 
your family by a twist of the wrist. 
You can refuse to look at and listen 

continued on page 32 
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. Year long 
. many other features— 


Free sample sales kit with each order 


. Only 4 case minimum order (24 Twinpaks) . . 


. Cake visibility (you-see-what-you‘re-getting) . . 


BETTY STUART LTD. 284 S. STH STREET BROOKLYN 11, NV. Y. 


want something smaller than the 3 Ib. unit—just open the ‘/Twinpak’’ and sell one of 
. No risk “pay-as-you-go” policy... 


perfect combination of old world recipe, premier ingredients and modern baking skill. 


@ HIGHEST PROFIT—50% Markup, 33-1/3% profit! Your profit is $1.25 for each 3 Ib. 


features two self-contained holiday-wrapped 112 |b. ““Giftpaks.’’ Should your customer 
“Twinpak’ sold—with the added sellability of the ‘‘“Giftpak’’ at no added cost 


BETTY STUART OFFERS all THESE FUND RAISING ADUANTAGES! 


@ UNIQUE PACKAGE—Betty Stuart’s 3 lb. Twinpak, brilliantly illustrated in 4 colors, 
@ UNMATCHED QUALITY—Compare! Betty Stuart’s fruit cake is loaded with fruit. A 
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SEND FOR YOUR /7€@ FUND RAISING 
GUIDE — & MINIATURE CAKE KIT TODAY! 
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i Dear Mrs. Stuart: I 
Please send me your FREE Fund | 
Raising Guide and FREE minia- I 
ture “’Giftpak’’— at no obliga- 
tion. | 
Name. ] 
Church I 
Address I 
City. Ss Zone__State__ |! 
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CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE-ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAIL. 


Title 
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Christmas Gifts 


that inspire... 


A POCKET. PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S. Cushman, contains 
prayers, quotations and 
poems. White imitation ; 
leather with gold edges,, ° 
gold stamping. Vest pocket | 
size, 144 pages. 75¢ 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 
by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, especially prepared 
prayers and prayer-helps 
for youth. 3 x 5 inches, 
bound in imitation blue 
leather. 75¢ 


2A Pragyy / 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER, 
special introduction — by 
Hazen G. Werner, compiled 
by Abigail G. Randolph. 
Prayers for every member 
of the family and for every 
family occasion. 128 pages, 
blue binding. 75¢ 


[Poy 


Each book listed above 75¢, $7.50 a dozen (can 
be an assorted group). Name inscribed on 
cover 50¢ each. Send also for a complete 
Christmas catalog. Order NOW from 


Gye Oyo oom 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 

This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its cor- 
porate purposes will assist in giving them 
greater aid. Communications may be sent 
to the Fund in care of 


First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


CARAVAN jon ARARAY 


“Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking 
tramp steamer plodded toward New 
York from its eastern Mediterranean 
melting pot. On board and in the steer- 
age mingled Greek and Turk, Armenian 
and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. Vivid, earthly, full of sus- 
pense and flashes of humor—you'll FS 
never forget the CARAVAN FROM 
ARARAT. $3.50 


Priyy 


Suspense, realism, a cornucopia 
of adventure in a novel by 


JAMES P. TERZIAN 


At your denominational book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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German Exodus 
continued from page 21 


is limited. His chance of advanced 
education, even perhaps a_ high 
school diploma, is doubtful, because 
he is a “political undesirable.” 

Professional discrimination, com- 
pulsory service in the VoPo or the 
communist army, the captive teach- 
ings of the schools, the suppression 
of religious beliefs, and the spiritual 
bondage of the DDR are the reasons 
for escape. 

Once over the border, the first 
destination is a camp—Berlin, Uel- 
zen, Giessen, or near Hamburg, 
perhaps. No sooner were the camps 
vacated by the displaced persons of 
satellite countries who came to free- 
dom after the war, than they were 
filled again with refugees from the 
Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany 
and those from Hungary. 

The refugees from Hungary now 
have been found homes, but al- 
though the stream from the Soviet 
Zone is throttled by the restrictions 
of the rulers there, still it is not 
dried up. 

The Church in Germany works 
with the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic in tackling the mam- 
moth task of assimilating the Ger- 
man people who come to us from 
the East. Inestimable help has come 
from you, the United States of 
America. Many families have known 
the help of Americans through 
Church World Service, which has 
found homes in the United States 
for such large numbers. Many others 
owe much to the Episcopal Church 


No Time To Think 


continued from page 13 


physician at the Rome State School, | 
a mental institution. Now we were | 
all ready to start our life independ- | 
ently. | 

Before we left Montclair, how- | 
ever, the generous members of St. 
Luke’s donated furniture and house- 
hold goods, so that we were able to 
furnish our new home very nicely. 

A long year had passed since our 
arrival to the United States, many 
hopeless and anxious days have fol- 
lowed, but never once did we feel 
that we were alone. The encourage- | 
ment and helping hands always — 
stretched toward us from the very 
first day. We found love and assist- 
ance from so many wonderful people 
that we could not believe possible. 
Through all the trouble and illness 
that reached us, we always felt the 
warm loving care and we always 
heard: “Don’t worry, we are here 
to help you.” 


for food and goods and funds pro- 
vided by the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund for World Relief. 

Still today, our refugees are not 
independent, not free from physical 
and material need; they must still 
look to others for help and en- 
couragement. Many, moved by fear 
of the Soviets, would like to find 
homes far from the border and from 
our beautiful, old, and suffering 
Europe, across with you in the new 
world. For all the wanderers, this 
year is an important year, for it is 
their year, this World Refugee Year. 


How to understand it 
...how to explain it 
without embarrassment... 
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married love . 


As frankly as the Bible itself, SEx AND LOVE 
IN THE BIBLE explains what the Old and New 
Testaments say about every aspect of love 
—human and divine, nornial and abnormal. 
The “Song of Songs,” Lot’s incestuous daugh- 
ters, Tamar and Judah, sodomy, onanism, 
premarital sex, prostitution, divorce, adultery, 


.. How do we explain such Bible stories and passages to ourselves? 


to our children? how can they guide us in our personal lives? Dr. William 
Graham Cole, Cluett Professor of Religion at Williams College, shows what 
every major Old and New Testament reference to sex and love meant in Bible 
times, and means to us in the age of Freud and Kinsey. Dr. Cole draws on 
modern psychology, anthropology and Biblical research to help us relate the 


whole Bible to life. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS ° 


448 pages; $6.50 at your bookstore 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Beautiful music... 
without any tuning expense ever! 


Tuning the organ can be a major and 
recurring expense for your church—un- 
less it’s a Hammond Organ. 


Then you will never have any tuning 
expense. For Hammond is the only organ 
that can never go out of tune.* 


Magnificent tone that always stays 
that way is but one of the unique ad- 
vantages that Hammond offers your 
church. Consider also... 


Remarkable versatility of tone. You 


can, on the Hammond Organ, easily 
blend thousands of tones for the 


Mail these coupons... 


wield) a6 6 0. e7e 66108 9 68 660.0 6 6606: 0 CD O Oe 


(_] Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 


an organ. 


Name 


Church 


Address — 


City & Zone — = Z € = 


County & State a —— 
Fit 
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rendering of all 
types of church 
literature by means 
of Hammond’s ex- 
clusive Harmonic 
Drawbars. 


Cathedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and 
three-channel amplification. 


Lasting durability in any climate. Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 


The Church Model of the Hammond Organ in walnut 


ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 


Permanent Pitch. It is this feature that 
makes Hammond the only organ that 
never goes out of tune. . . that elimi- 
nates all tuning expense. * 


To hear a free concert, see a color film, 
or receive a booklet on fund raising, 
just mail the coupons below. Address 
Hammond Organ Company, 4247 W. 
Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


*Pertains to Spinet, Home, Church, and Concert 
Models. (Except Solo Pedal Unit of Concert Model.) 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 
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: Our church is interested in: 
: (J Viewing a color film about the 
: Hammond Organ. 


(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


; Name— a 
Church— — Seed 


i th = 
City & Zone =e 


County & State a ee 
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Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


[_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name a 


Church === 


Address —— = 
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County & State 
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Lilustrated with woodcuts 
by contemporaries of Luther 


* LUTHER 
CHRISTMAS 


te « *, BOOK 

Edited by Roland H. Bainton 
Here is the miracle of God’s 
coming to men and the miracle 
of the faith of the few who 
believed in it. These excerpts 
from Luther’s writings put the 
reader in the place of Mary, 
and Joseph and others in 
Bethlehem at the time of 


Jesus’ birth. 
An attractive gift book, SO pages, 
7 x 9¥% inches, paper, $7.00. 


At your denominational book store 


DACRON & COTTON 


Wash and Wear 
NECKBAND SHIRTS 
2 for $13.95 
$7.50 each 
Cotton Broadcloth—3 for $13.75 


SUITS—RABATS—CASSOCKS 
Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. F., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
American Edition 


Tiere Or Lc. S 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 
Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red 
; 


or black, durable, fabricated cloth, 
tooled cover; printed on white paper. 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with 
gold edges and ribbon markers. 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


y NEW LONDON. OHIO 
PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. a ' 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Help For Self-Help 
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of the voluntary agencies, notably 
Church World Service and Save the 
Children Federation. Empty cheese 
cans become shovels, basins, buckets, 
and watering cans; flour sacks are 
fashioned into underwear. Many 
small stores and “cottage industries” 
— barber shops, restaurants, string- 
making and candy-floss machines— 
began without outside help. The 
spirit in which the people themselves 
have set about improving their con- 
ditions is indeed the most hearten- 
ing thing. 

Schools are begun in little wooden 
huts, freezing cold in winter, stifling 
in summer, Older children, whose 
education was interrupted by the 
Korean War, and who subsequently 
never found their way back to 
school, are being taught to read and 
write by their more fortunate friends 
and neighbors. Children go to 
nursery school at the church, a ram- 
shackle affair built by the people. 

The landless refugees from North 
Korea brought with them their 
courage, their industriousness, and 


their sturdy independence; they are 
not sitting idly, consumed with self- 
pity. 

A visitor driving through Korea 
sees no huge camps of displaced per- 


sons and few miserable looking beg- | 


gars. He might think the refugee 


problem non-existent today. The 


discerning eye, however, sees rows 
of houses 
where refugees have been given a 
home and some mountain land to 
farm. On the outskirts of bigger 
towns, clean, neatly-dressed people 
disappear behind sacks or old ragged 
curtains into caves in the hillside, or 
into holes in the ground. A big em- 


ployment problem in most cities is , 


aggravated greatly by the presence of 


refugees, though most of the unem- | 


ployed are southerners. 

Church World Service has various 
refugee assimilation projects. Groups 
are being maintained while they re- 
claim land from the sea or moun- 
tain wastes. They are given tools, 
food, clothing, and housing until the 
land begins to support them. In 
other projects war widows have been 
equipped with looms and taught to 
weave. Orphans make up one fourth 


A REPORT AND A REMINDER 


OUR seminaries are pleased and grateful to report that 
Theological Education Sunday contributions up to the 


and missions. 


ton, Illinois. 


end of September totaled $520,408.44 from 4,822 parishes 


A reminder to any parishes that have not as yet observed 
Theological Education Sunday in 1959, that offering enve- 
lopes and publicity materials may still be obtained from any 


of the seminaries for this purpose. 


DIRECTORS 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Bexley Hall, the Divinity School 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.; Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; School of Theology of the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evans- 
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outside market towns 


of the refugee population. Tens of 
thousands are cared for in orphan- 
ages, most have been given educa- 
tion, and some have passed into 
professional training. Efforts are be- 
ing made to provide trade schools 
for other boys and girls who need 
and want to go further in general 
education while learning a trade. 
The Anglican Church has estab- 
lished a small trade school in con- 
nection with one of its orphanages. 
When the youngsters have mastered 
trades, the Church hopes to set them 
up in rural communities as useful 
self-supporting citizens. 

Such solutions to the problems 
of relief are constructive and lead 
to independence. The relief agencies 
are conscious of the dangers of in- 
discriminate handouts; they do not 
want to create paupers by robbing 
the people of independence and 
undermining their integrity. At a 
recent conference of the Korean 
Association of Voluntary Agencies, 
at which some sixty agencies were 
represented, it was resolved that 
relief be used more and more to 
build the people up to independ- 


ence. “The greatest danger we have 
to face is doing for people what they 
should do for themselves. At heart 
people want to be independent and 
we must always work to that end.” 
Few tear-jerking stories and harrow- 
ing pictures are a part of the rehabil- 
itation schemes and refugee assim- 
ilation projects, yet the agencies need 
bigger capital resources to carry 
them out. 

One hopes that the response to 
the World Refugee Year appeal will 
provide the necessary funds to tackle 
the problems on an adequate scale. 
These funds must be given with 
proper motivations and offered to 
God with prayer. Sentimentality and 
emotionalism are no substitutes for 
compassion and sympathy. Our 
blessed Lord undertook the first 
great Christian relief project with 
four loaves and a few small fishes 
because He had compassion on the 
multitude and His disciples were in 
sympathy with His purpose. 


ADVENT CORPORATE COMMUNION 
November 29, 1959 


Welcome Christmas Gifts 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Large and small 


editions, cloth bound. 


PRAYER BOOK STUDIES. Popular booklets by Litur- 


gical Commission for discussion prior to revision of The Prayer Book. 


Fourteen Studies now available. 


THE HYMNAL 1940. Large and small melody editions and full musie 


edition, cloth bound. 


THE HYMNAL 1940 COMPANION. Stories of the hymns, their authors 
and composers. 741 pages. Thoroughly indexed. 


THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY 1959. Recently published. Contains 


clergy biographies, clergy group photographs and other features. We sug- 


vest this for your Rector and permanent library. 
Co ¢ 


Write for convenient order form to 


We CHURCH Hym nal Corporation 


Affiliate of THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ESR 
Will you help a 
BLIND CHILD? 


his little girl is learning to write 
i with a Braille slate at a Home & 
School for Blind Children in Korea, 
where many unfortunate children were 
left destitute, with no parents, no home 
and no schooling. 

She needs guidance — spiritually, 
mentally and physically. She is being 
trained instinctively to utilize her other 
senses of smell, feel, taste, sound, things 
most people overlook. 

The John Milton Society, an organi- 
zation dedicated to help care for the 
blind, is doing all it can to help feed, 
clothe and educate these children, but 
there are hundreds more blind and des- 
titute children who need help. 

Your donation gift, in whatever the 
amount, will be most appreciated. 
Please help us to help them, and God’s 
blessings will reward you. Mail in your 
donation today with coupon below to: 


The John Milton Society 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


ere es 5 ee ee oe ere oe eee a ( 
| JOHN MILTON SOCIETY ! 
| Helen Keller, President 
| 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
| In gratitude for my sight, I gladly | 
| enclose $...... to help enlighten the | 
| way of a blind child through the good | 
| work performed by your Society. | 
| | 
[Niaiage sd hvac Oe oy omist bho tee meee | 
| | 
| 
| Address A TL See SOR ee Oe Ola. | 
IP ; | 
| GLOVE RE te cate se isreston ces Zone Statements | 
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CO Altars 
OJ Church Furniture 
DD Flags 


for the CHURCH 


OC) Pews (j Organs 
DC Fabries 


CL Lighting Fixtures 


DL Visual Aids [Bibles [j Robes 
DD Folding Chairs and Tables 

OD Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
LJ Stained Glass Windows 


CD Books of Remembrance 
D Bells, Van Bergen, 


from Holland 


CF Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Wear the EPISCOPAL SHIELD 


Sterling Lapel Pin .... 


Necklace .... $4.50 Cuff Links $5.00 
2.00 Tie Clip. 3.75 
Bracelet Charm 1.80 Key Ring. 2.50 
Cuff Link _.. 10.00 Scatter Pin 2.00 


Shield Bar Pin $4.00 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
BOx1636 COLUMBUS, GA. 


Offer yourselves 


to Christ through 
His Church in 


THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 


Tlinois. 
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AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street 


seaneeonet 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500 
—with this winning plan that has been 
so successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday 
Schools, Sororities, Lodges, etc. Your 
club will have no outlays or money risks! 
You and your group can offer direct- 
from-the-mill values in Coastline Nylon 
Hosiery, a quality best-seller. Supplies 
are sent and you pay only after the 
merchandise is sold and the customer 
satisfied: unsold lots can be returned 
We'll gladly send you all details and 
returnable samples to show at your next 
meeting. Please write and give name of 
organization, mame, address of President 
or Treasurer. Mail a postcard TODAY! 
REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 16 


BEAUTIFUL 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


by inspired craftsmen 


Svoboda 


CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 


WISCONSIN 
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record time. It can be claimed with 
sadness because the newcomers, ref- 
ugees for only a few weeks, received 
priority to the almost total exclu- 
sion of thousands of long-term 
refugees waiting in the very same 
countries of first asylum for years, 
longing for some recognition of 
their problem and some permanent 
solution to their plight. 

In Europe, approximately 32,000 
refugees are still living in some one 
hundred and twenty camps in Aus- 
tria, Germany, Greece, and Italy. 
More than half have been there for 
more than ten years. One third of 
their children were born in these 
make-shift camps and know no other 
home. These are truly the “for- 
gotten people,” but somehow they 
go on hoping. After all, hope is their 
only possession. The Zellerbach 
Commission, a group of well-known 
United States citizens who toured 
Europe and studied the refugee situ- 
ation there in 1957 and 1958, sent 
back a rather discouraging report 
on Landshut, an “ordinary” camp: 

“In Landshut all is dead. Land- 
shut’s 424 inmates have lived there 
for years. Those who had emigration 
possibilities have already lett. The 
voluntary agencies have for the most 
part withdrawn their social workers 
because the cases that remain possess 
next to no possibility of migration. 
People cook in their rooms. The old 
stone barracks are dark, damp, and 
dirty. The one common room is gen- 
erally kept locked by the camp 
leader. Most of the eighty-six chil- 
dren in the camp know no other life 
than this. It is not strange, therefore, 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ConTENTS: Based on the Prayer Book. 

MetuHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

OxjecriveE: To teach understanding and prac- 

tice of the Episcopal faith, 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ... $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, Il, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 

No samples or books on approval, 

Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P, ©. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


New Design U.S. 


FLAGS 


‘ALSO EPISCOPAL FLAGS 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices ; 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags / 
Y for Churches, Sunday 

Schools, ete. All’ sizes avail XX 
able in rayon, taffeta or 

bunting. Write today for 


free catalogue and _ direct- 
factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, lil. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES | 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS i] 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS | 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


iF 
Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church \ 

Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to} || 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and} || 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: } | 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages— || 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
( 

{ 


The Fellowship of St. Luke 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


2243 Front Street 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Church Vestment Makers 1959\ 


Over One Hundred Years ‘ 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. Hy 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. . 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 

Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 

two colors, black and red, through- 

out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 

edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 

FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 

FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


~ Best Book 
Contest 1589 | 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return.) 


All types of manuscripts invited. For Contest i 
rules and details of famous publishing plan, write ry 
for free Brochure FR 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3f 
aes anon —_— i. 
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THE $5,000 church building at Rodas, in Santa 


Clara Province, is the first chapel built from 
the 1958 United Thank Offering grant of 
$25,000 to Cuba. According to the Rt. Rev. A. 
Hugo Blankingship, Bishop of Cuba, at least 
thirteen more chapels are needed to replace 
the run-down, rented buildings in use now. The 
grant will “encourage our clergy,” for “wher- 
ever we have adequate buildings, the Church 
has grown.” 


People’s Faces 
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that so many of them have shadows 
on their lungs, which bar their 
entire family from emigration.” 
Outside the camps, sometimes 
grouped together in unofficial en- 
campment, are another hundred 
thousand refugees awaiting resettle- 
ment. Their lot is often even worse 
than their more established brothers. 
The tragedy of their idleness and 
consequent suffering lies not only 
with the refugees themselves, but 
with the countries and nations that 
do not allow them to settle within 
their borders. History has shown 
time and time again the value of its 
newest, foreign-born citizens. In 
Europe, most refugees are escapees 
from political systems they can no 
longer tolerate. Leaving all behind, 
these people have shown by their 
very actions their willingness to be- 
come exemplary citizens in the 
democracies of the world. Given the 
proper tools, given careful and hu- 
mane guidance, they are almost in- 
evitably the hardest workers in a 
community. In Turkey, for example, 
an average investment of $2,000 in 
an average refugee family of five 
persons has transformed arid plains 
into flourishing farmlands. Finland, 
too, saw the economic potential of a 
new accession of kindred people and 
opened her doors to a number far 
exceeding that of larger countries. 
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sands in Europe. 


Elfan Rees, in his booklet We 
Strangers and Afraid, points out 
still another positive factor in taking 
in the homeless: “It is part of the 
story of refugees through the cen- 
turies, that their involuntary wan- 
derings have disseminated, over 
wider areas of the world, skills and 
crafts and cultures that were once 


contained in limited areas. This saga 
is not ended. Industry, agriculture, 
and technology in new lands already 
know the value of the refugee of 
the last decade. Culture will make 
the same discovery in due course.” 

Recognition of what has been 
termed the “largest problem, and the 
largest tragedy” of our age has, this 
year, reached its fullest height in 
many generations. With the advent 
of an officially declared World Refu- 
gee Year in June, 1959, the refugee 
camps have been given wider pub- 
licity than ever before. Every day 
sees more and more voluntary and 
governmental agencies joining the 
fight to reclaim wasted lives. 

President Eisenhower has urged 
Americans everywhere to do their 
part; on Capitol Hill several Sena- 
tors have called for revision of 
United States immigration laws and 
the relaxation of barriers to the entry 
of refugees into this country. The 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1958 was 
awarded to Father Pire, a Belgian 
Dominican who proposed the estab- 
lishment of a series of settlements 
“whose population would be re- 
cruited exclusively from the ranks 
of ‘hard-core’ refugee cases.” It may 
be noted that the award, made by 
a highly responsible group of world 
leaders, evidenced the important 
realization that the refugee problem, | 
unsolved, is a threat to peace, and 
even a humble service to the home- 
less helps to preserve peace. 

With every additional step toward 
the solution of the refugee dilemma, 
no matter how small, the great and 
faceless masses of displaced people 
assume new identity. As attention 
is given their problems, they step 
from their roles as “national threats” 

“homeless wanderers” into their 
rightful and happier roles as produc- 
tive human beings. People must have 
faces. It is hoped that the World 
Refugee Year will go far in restor- 
ing the faces of the waiting thou- 


FOR CHRISTMAS: GIVE FORTH 


@ 
MO. WS TABLE LNCUEG 
Pastized Top ALL NEW 


STEEL 
FOLDING 
_ CHAIRS 

Monroe - approved 
Folding Chairs 
lead in direct 
sales. Wide range 
of styles & sizes, including 
All-Steel, Padded Seat, Ply- 
wood Seat, Stacking, Tablet 
Arm, etc. Direct prices, spe- 
cial discounts in catalog. 


TRUCKS FOR 
aaa CHAIRS 


Fo_p-Kinc 
ae aS 
FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, 
attention! Direct - from - factory 
prices—discounts to 40°; —terms. 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges 
and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
are unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, conyenience and handsome 
apperance. New completely auto- 
matic lock on pedestals and legs, 
FREE BIG 1960 CATALOG 
LOW DIRECT PRICES 
Shows the full line of Monroe Fold-King 
folding tables, folding chairs, table and 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable room 
partitions, bulletin boards, Also lists prices, 
discounts, terms. Our 52nd year. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 


Smooth rolling sete Han- 
dies your chairs and tables 
easily — also handy storage. 
7 models and sizes. 


70 Pear! St., Brook'ine 46, Mass. 


oral student 


MINISTER'S 
PRAYER BOOK 


A unique breviary for the entire 

church year, covering special days 

and saints’ days. This book pro- 

vides the plan and materials for 
the ministers daily 
distributed over the seven days 
of the week. 


devotions 


Nothing comparable has 
been published before for 
Protestant pastors! 


Cloth, $3.7 $6.00 


5: leather. 


Compiied by 
JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


1t your denominational book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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NEW OCCASIONS... 
NEW DUTIES... 


The Church Builds For The Future 


AS 


St. John’s Ghurch: Jo ns Island, S.C. 


The beautiful new church of historic St. John’s Parish is the 
fourth to be erected since the establishment of the Parish by act 
of the Colonial Assembly in 1734. The older building, which it 
replaces, had become inadequate for the present-day needs of the 


Parish. 


The congregation, men, women and children and generous 
friends supported the campaign, and with the help of a building 
loan from the American Church Building Fund Commission, the 
project was successfully accomplished. 


Many congregations appeal to the Commission for assistance 
to supplement their efforts to erect new buildings or enlarge exist- 
ing structures. 


The American Church Building Fund Commission appeals for 
your support that its permanent fund may grow to the point where 
no call for service must be denied for lack of funds. 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN CHURCH 


BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


The Commission was created by the General Convention and 
has served the Episcopal Church exclusively since 1880. 
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The Arab states bordering Israel 
are equally firm in insisting upon 
the UN mandate, and refusing aid | 
to the refugees. The presence of un- | 
wanted thousands in most of these | 
countries serves only to aggravate § 
already serious political and social | 
tensions. In Lebanon, some hun-. 
dred thousand Moslem refugees ¢ 
have upset the delicate Moslem- } 
Christian balance; in Jordan, Syria, | 
the Gaza Strip, a destitute and un- . 
settled multitude can only add one 4 
more problem to many others. 

Perhaps the thing that any refu- 
gee desires most is a return to hiss 
own home. The third complication | 
in the problem is the feeling of the = 
Arab refugee himself, for hiss 
thoughts and his desires still cling ; 
tenuously to the soil of Palestine. . 
Any realistic solution must some- | 
how take into consideration, with 
the United Nations, that “no rein- - 
tegration would be satisfactory, or 
even possible, were it to be brought t 
about by forcing people into their 
new positions against their will.” 
The Arab is resolute in his desire : 
once again to make his home in} 
Palestine, reluctant to do anything 
but wait the situation out. 

And so there are a million refu- - 
gees in primitive camps in the : 
Middle East, waiting to return to a 
homeland that does not want them, 
envisioning a home in the desert 
that may never materialize. Camps 
are for the most part self-contained, 
out of contact with the people :) 
around them; but they are not self- . 
sufficient. They are dependent upon | 
the help of outsiders. Human pride : 
has few resources against this sort 
of life; neither human nor economic : 
development can go on in the face * 
of these conditions. | 

The Arab refugees are economic ° 
refugees. They are farmers who lost | 
their lands as a result of the conflict, , 
artisans and tradesmen who lost! 
their tools and their shops; men | 
and women whose life’s training is 
going to waste in the forced inac- 
tivity of the camps. Large-scale de- » 
velopment programs are clearly )) 
impracticable while the Arabs work |, 
toward a return to their native || 
land. The only solution as yet has } 
been but a partial one. The Arab } 
refugee, while unresponsive to ef-| 
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VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 

Csi Sess 
FINISHED 


AND 


“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 
parison of prices for all types 
of vestments and hangings in 
both finished and cut-out kit 


form 


CM. ALMY & SON_Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 00 


VER 1 B 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1958 by members of Sunday 

Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 

etc. They enable you to earn money for your 

treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


TO THE 
BIBLE 


A book 


learn 


to help 


teenagers 


to know and_ under- 


stand the Bible. Maps, charts, 


16 pages of illustrations. 


RALPH D. 
HEIM, 


the author, has 
used photos 
which he took 
in the Holy 
Land to _ illus- 
trate this trea- 
sure house of 
information. 
At your denominational 

$3.75 


book store 
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forts at a permanent resettlement, 
needs and wants vocational train- 
ing, or aid in setting up a small 
business. The aid may be small, the 
business modest, but the gain for a 
refugee’s self-respect is great. One 
gift from the Episcopal Church was 
used for a camp in the north of 
Lebanon, in ways such as_ this: 
“Ahmad Badawi, who is married 
and has four children, spent nine 
months in a hospital. With no re- 
serves to draw on, the family was 
wholly dependent on alms which 
friends from among the camp 
dwellers were able to raise to pre- 
vent starvation. He was given a 
small capital, to start a small busi- 
ness of selling vegetables near his 
home, as he cannot undergo the 
strain of physical labor, which was 
his occupation before his illness.” 

Ahmad Badawi is only one; there 
are thousands like him, thousands 
of families like his family, in need 
of help in regaining self-respect. 

The children of the refugee 
families stand in the center of the 
problem. Half of the Arab refugees 
are younger than fifteen years. ‘Vhey 
are children who have known only 
camp living all their lives, only drab 
huts in the desert; children who 
have had no cause to cling even to 
an illusion, who have never had 
reason to experience the meaning 
of hope; yet they learn all too well 
the one bitter hope of their parents 
—repatriation. 

Help and hope are being ex- 
tended, however, in some measure. 
Through the Church's Good Friday 
Offering, through the UN and the 
World Council of Churches, the 
children and their parents are being 
provided with basic education, 
taught to read and write, and given 
vocational training in handicrafts 
and modern production methods. 
They may never have a home. If 
they ever have, they will have need 
of this training to make a life for 
themselves in any nation. 
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Will the exploration of outer space 
bring us closer to God? 


GOD IN THE SPACE AGE 
by Martin J. Heinecken 


Will man, freed from the bonds of Earth, get closer 
to God? Will scientific discoveries disprove religious 
beliefs? What if man discovers living beings in outer 
space? Dr. Heinecken, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, explores these questions in God in the 
Space Age—to which leaders of every Protestant de- 
nomination have contributed their views. 
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CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible tor support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 


County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
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for the grown ups 


In Green Pastures 


Jane Merchant. 86 devotions in poetry 
and prayer centered around the 23rd 
Psalm. A book of inspiration and en- 
couragement. 1.50 


A Private House of Prayer 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. More than a 
collection of prayers, though many are 
included, this book will help you build 
a satisfying prayer life. $3 


The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs 


Georgia Harkness. 86 meditations that 
apply biblical teachings directly to con- 
temporary problems—loneliness, lack of 
confidence, anxiety. $1.50 


Meditations on Garden Themes 


Josephine Robertson. 51 devotions us- 
ing garden experiences of many people 
to express universal truths. Printed on 
eye-easy green paper. $1.75 


A Poet Prays 


Violet Alleyn Storey. 69 prayer-poems 
of comfort, strength, and peace, written 
by an established American poet. Ideal 
for personal use and as a gift. $2 


Putting Your Faith to Work 
John A. Redhead. Helpful discussions 


on 15 questions commonly asked about 
the religious approach to life. Illustrated 
with actual cases. $2 


The International Lesson Annual--1960 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; les- 


son analysis by Roy L. Smith. A 
comprehensive commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons for 
1960. A valuable gift for students and 
teachers of adults. $2.95 


Order from your bookstore today 


for youth 


Meditations for Youth 


Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions that will 
help guide teen-agers in their search for 
the Christian life. $1.75 


The Teen-Agers Guide 
to Personal Success 


Erma Paul Ferrari. A highly recom- 
mended book on teen-age problems— 
dating, controlling emotions, etiquette. 


Your Vocational Adventure 


Jesse C. Burt. This book acquaints 
high school and first year college-age 
youth with present-day job opportuni- 
ties. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 


The Story of the Bible 


Walter Russell Bowie. An original 
and dramatic rewriting of the ancient 
story that will provide hours of enjoy- 
ment. 


Regular, $3.50; illustrated, $3.95 
for the children 


Jesus, the Little New Baby 


Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace 
Paull. Here children will meet the baby 
Jesus in a worshipful manner. Ages 3-6. 


$1 
God Cares for Me 


Carolyn Muller Wolcott. Illustrated 
by Lloyd Dotterer. Youngsters will learn 
here how they can have a part in God’s 
plan by helping others. Ages 3-7. $1.25 


God Gave Us Seasons 


Carolyn Muller Wolcott. Pictures by 
Meg Wohlberg. Here the author helps 
children feel at home in the world by 
showing the regularity of God’s plan. 
Ages 3-7. $1.25 


for the family 


Grow in Grace 

Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devo- 
tions for family worship, usable with 
six-year-olds and up. $2 


In All Love and Honor 


Scudder M. Parker. A unique auto- 
biography of a marriage, told with heart- 
warming sensitivity. $2.95 


Let’s All Sing 


James F. Leisy. Everyone who likes to 
sing will appreciate this collection of 
153 songs—many favorites and some less 


familiar. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75 


for the minister 


Sermons Preached in 
a University Church 


George A. Buttrick. The first sermon 
collection of a well-known minister. 


$3.75 
The Beginnings of Christian Art 


D. Talbot Rice. An important account 
of Christian art—from the beginnings 
until about 1600. J/lustrated. $7.95 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 


Jaroslav Pelikan. Winner of the new 
Abingdon Award, this book explores 
important aspects of Roman Catholi- 
cism. 


Conversion 


E. Stanley Jones. An examination 
of all aspects of conversion to help men 
and women everywhere find this new 


life. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $1.95 
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